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Enjoy! Communicating the Americas 


Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


Greetings Aztlanders! 
Welcome to your August issue of The Aztlander. We have alot of cool stuff to 
read and zooms we’re announcing to keep you busy through the hot months! 


Monday, November 21 -8 PM EST ۰7 PM CT 
“Classic Maya Enema Ritual Iconography” 


with Dr. Nicholas Hellmuth, FLAAR Mesoamerica 
Access this active hyperlink to join the event: https://usO2web.zoom.us/j/8934070282 | 


۱۱۳ ۳ 


Early Classic and Late Classic polychrome Maya 
ceramics show enema rituals and the associated bibs, 
syringes, and enema jugs. For jugs, we'll show the giant 
multi-gallon ceramic containers of the liquid and also 
the smaller jugs of identical shape that hold only a quart 
or liter. The smaller jugs are more confusing since they 
are present in parades and self-sacrifice scenes that 
may have no relation with enemas. The enema scenes 
include self-injection (by the individual man) or injection 
by females to men. Men clothed as jaguars are 
frequently in enema rituals. The discussion will 
document the history of discovery of enema rituals first 
published by Peter Furst and Michael Coe in 1977. 
Within three months, Hellmuth made even more 


discoveries. He has continued his research since 1 ren ee ee 
then to the present. The studies of Peter De Smet Senaida Ba. She found gourd enema syringes 
on which plant chemicals were used in an enema still being used in remote areas of Alta Verapaz 
by the ancient Maya will also be discussed. (medicinally; not for alcohol). The PowerPoint 

via Zoom will explain the similarities between 

More enema info follows on the next page... 5th-9th century syringes and year 2022 syringes. 


Presenting Dr. Hellmuth’s informative and educational website... 


Check out all there is to view, read, learn, and download at: 


www. Maya-Archaeology.org 


HOME LECTURE NOG PAra ET HITE TT NAYA ETRHOROTAME ABOUT ۲ شا‎ ATOZ OH TAGT ۵ 


Examples of Maya vases depicting self-administering of enemas. The vessel on the bottom 
depicts a gourd-shaped enema clyster with bone tube syringe placed on a large jar, likely 


filled with liquid to be administered (www.mayavase.com) K5067; K1381 ©Justin Kerr. 


۳ ۱ rine وی چ‎ Ni دی‎ Pos 


= K1550 
Roll out photograph of a vase from the Princeton Art Museum depicting a Maya enema scene 
(www.mayavase.com) K1550 ©Justin Kerr. 


Throughout Mesoamerica, there are indications that confirm the use of enemas, 
i.e., instruments to introduce liquids into the lower digestive tract. There are 
abundant representations of the use of enemas in Maya art of the Classic 
period, especially in scenes of late Classic vessels, but along with archaeological 
evidence, we also have colonial compilations and current traditions of the 
indigenous peoples of Mesoamerica. Information from pre-Hispanic scenes 

and later testimonies clearly show that enemas had various uses in Mesoamerica: 
to heal, to purify, and to introduce hallucinogenic and intoxicating substances 
into the body. continued on next page 
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W ese? Winner ofa 2022 Ig Nobel Prize: Nicholas Hellmuth 


= Constipated Scorpions and Maya Enemas: 
The 2022 Ig Nobel Prize Winners 


The 32nd First Annual Ig Nobel 
Prize Ceremony was held on 
September 22, 2022. These 
are prizes awarded by the 
Annals of Improbable 
Research for scientific and 
other breakthroughs that make 
people laugh, and then make 
them think. For example, a 
study on how eating ice cream 
helps a side effect of cancer 
treatment may seem odd, but 
it may well improve the lives of 
some folks. The development 
of a moose crash test dummy 


International coverage: 


is funny but useful. A study of UPDATED 18 SEPTEMBER, 2022 - 18:56 SAHIR 
enemas depicted on ancient Maya Drug Enema Study Receives lg 
pottery is just plain fun. And Nobel History Prize 


while the idea that random luck 
has more to do with success 


than talent m ay be obvious to Mesoamerican tribes have had a long history of administering liquids through the lower digestive 
some of us ۲ it's good to have tract in a procedure known today as an enema. Maya drug enemas included psychoactive 
a rese arch p a p er h an dy in substances, entheogens (substances with hallucinogenic properties), and alcohol. The Maya 


drug enema absorption process indicates that these ancient people knew all about the lower 
digestive tract. As depicted in Maya pottery, the “ritual ecstasy” of drug enemas was widely 
practiced. 


Art History Prize ra 
(The Netherlands, Guatemala, 
USA, Austria) 


Peter de Smet and Nicholas 
Hellmuth, for their study “A 

Multidisciplinary Approach ISE SATE 
to Ritual Enema Scenes 
on Ancient Maya Pottery.” 


an argument. 


Ig Nobel Prize 2022 winners include research 
showing ancient Maya used enemas to get high 


Reference: “A Multidisciplinary 
Approach to Ritual Enema 


Scenes on Ancient Maya 
Pottery,” Peter A.G.M. de Smet 


and Nicholas M. Hellmuth, 
Journal of Ethnopharmacology. 


Nicholas Hellmuth and his 

team in Guatemala are creating 
an all new program about the - مهن‎ - +7 
ancient Maya and enemas... be iss Up iq tig بخ معط خی‎ pc tsa sila ia Ch ce 


Art, New York:Justin Kerr www famsi org) 


sure to be there November 21! i ۳0 
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San Cristóbal de Las Casas, Chiapas. 
Photo by Andrea Bryan, October 2022. 


We need to walk alone 


Sometimes | feel that the indians 
await the arrival of a man 
who can do everything, 
who knows everything, 
who can help and resolve 
all the problems. 


Nevertheless, 
this man who can do everything, 

who knows everything, 

will never arrive, 
because he lives in us, 

he walks with us, 

although he’s still sleeping, 

but now he’s waking up. 


- Natalio Hernandez Xocoyoizin, 
Nahua poet 


My goddaughter who lives there told me that 
during the pandemic most children and youth 
found it too difficult to study at home with 
little help from parents, most of whom don’t 
read or write. After school resumed, the 
children just never went back. 


continued on next page 


Weaving for Justice 


On a recent trip to Chiapas, after a three-year 
absence, | saw this poem (at right) in the museum 
dedicated to Jtotik Samuel, the Bishop in Chiapas, 
Mexico, for forty years. It spoke to me of my 
experiences on this trip witnessing and hearing 


about the struggles to work collectively in Chiapas. 


Since | first met weavers organizing in 
Chiapas in the 1980s, | have been inspired by 
how they have met the challenge of balancing 
their personal and family needs with those of the 
collective. They have understood the meaning 
of the poem. They have not been waiting for a 
savior; they know they have to do the hard work of 
bringing justice to themselves, their families, and 
their communities. They know each individual has 
to walk on his or her own path, but that solutions 
to their problems come from working with others. 

Until this trip, | didn’t sufficiently understand 
the intensifying stress and tension that many 
factors working together have brought collectives. 
These factors include: actions of the Mexican 
government which work against those seeking 
economic and social justice; increasing threats 
from drug cartels and paramilitaries; the lack of 
money or opportunities to obtain it and envy of 
those who have it; and the pandemic, which 
although not as pressing an issue now, has 
meant that collectives lost members and 
loved ones, and much-needed revenue. 

In the coming months, Weaving for Justice 
will strive to provide moral support as well as 
increased textile revenue to the weaving groups 
we assist. We are also considering adding two 
more collectives to those we already assist. One 
of these is just forming, after splitting off from the 
mother group. | helped the original group form in 
the late 1980s. It has been sad to see this latest 
development, but understandable in the context 
of pressures on collectives. 

| also came away from my visit with a greater 
awareness of the importance of education. On 
one trip to the head town of Chenalho | saw 
many children in the streets on a school day. 


Weaving - A Mesoamerican Tradition. Photo by 
Rebecca Wiggins-Reinhard. 


Tsobol Antzetik 
Women United) 
is a group of 
Tsotsil-speaking 
Maya women from 
several hamlets in 
the township of 
San Pedro, 
Chenalho, living 
on their milpas, 

Coe =~ small plots of land 
anete they raise corn, beans, and squash. 
Working at home on back-strap looms weavers 
earn cash while fulfilling their household 
obligations and honoring their people’s traditional 
ways of working. Despite the Mexican government 
disregard for their welfare, the women of Tsobol 
Antzetik stay united around their work as weavers 
and as members of the movement for social 
justice in their communities which they call 
“the resistance movement.” 

Mujeres por la Dignidad (Women for 
Dignity) is based in the autonomous township 
of Oventic, one of the regional centers of the 
Zapatista movement. Some of the ninety weavers 
in this cooperative are teachers in autonomous 
Zapatista schools, teaching without pay as part 
of their service to the movement. They weave 

continued on next page 


Weaving for Justice continued 


Maya women have been weavers for as long as 
their people can remember. Weavers say that 
Moon taught women to weave sacred designs. 
Maya legends, describing how female saints gave 


communities their distinct designs, emerged as early 
as the 1500s when the Spanish invaded South and 


Central America. Today weavers encode in their 
creations a deeply held belief that people, plants, 
animals, Earth, and other spiritual beings must 
cooperate to keep the world in flower. 

At the end of the 21st Century, Maya 
weavers still turned to spiritual guides as well as 


to each other for help in weaving and in supporting 


their families and communities. Weavings are 
made on a back-strap loom using a process 
called brocade to create designs as they 
weave. Women weave most of the family’s 
clothing — brocaded blouses for themselves 
and tunics for the men. A woman’s family 
proudly wears her weavings to show respect 
for their ancestral ways and solidarity with 
fellow villagers. Strident economic inequalities 
in Mexico have created intolerable conditions 
for indigenous people in Chiapas. Hunger 
and disease, high child mortality, scarce and 
distant water supplies, and minimal or non-existent 
health and educational facilities are the legacy 
of the unjust economic system in Chiapas. 

For decades people have migrated to 
work to supplement their subsistence farming, 
but recently, migration has increased dramatically 
with more people leaving from Chiapas for the 
United States than from any other Mexican 
state. Weaving products to sell through fair trade 
markets provides women a means to support 
their families while staying on their lands and 
remaining part of their families and communities. 


Weaving Cooperatives 


We celebrate several decades of collaboration 
and friendship with three groups of weavers, 
totaling about 150 women. 


-- ie 7 ee ۹ 
The weaving collective Tsobol Antsetik (Women United) 
gathered together in their meeting house, 
September 2022. Photo by Greg Lester. 


the International Monetary Fund’s structural 
adjustment programs, and federal policies that 
undermined the survival of small farmers in Chiapas 
and throughout Mexico. Support bases for the 
Zapatistas soon formed in Chenalhdé where 
Las Abejas (The Bees), a Catholic social justice 
organization, already had a strong presence. 
When these groups began to create 
autonomous economic and political projects, the 
government responded with force. The Mexican 
army was sent to Chenalho to crush the resistance 
movement, but they could not openly attack the 
Zapatistas because the Mexican Civil Society 
and the international community had risen up in 
support of their goals and demanded a peaceful 
resolution to the conflict. Therefore, the army 
trained and armed paramilitaries who began to 
violently evict Zapatistas and Abejas from their 
homes and commit other acts of violence against 
them. The worst example of this occurred in Acteal, 
a small hamlet in Chenalho, where members of 
the Abejas communities had sought refuge from 
paramilitary aggression. On December 22, 1997, 
while they were fasting and praying in the chapel, 
a paramilitary group massacred 45 unarmed 
continued on next page 
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in order to support themselves and their families. 
For background on the Zapatista movement go 
to: enlacezapatista.ezin.org.mx 

The Doll Makers are a group of single 
women living in San Cristobal de las Casas who 
make the unique nursing dolls. Led by long-time 
friend, Petra Lopez Diaz, the women make dolls 
dressed in clothing that is the exact replica of 
authentic hand-woven clothing of indigenous 
women from Chiapas townships. The dolls come 
with a baby that will rest in the mother’s arms or 
will snap onto her breast. 

The Zapatistas and Las Abejas 
(The Bees) The weavers in our partnership are 
members of the Zapatistas or Las Abejas, two 
organizations dedicated to social and economic 
justice. On January 1, 1994 thousands of armed 
indigenous men and women took over major 
population centers and hundreds of large 
ranches in Chiapas. Calling themselves the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation after 
Emiliano Zapata, the revolutionary leader 
of Mexico, the Zapatistas rose up against the 
neoliberal economic policies enshrined in NAFTA, 


Members of Tsobol Antsetik (Women United) welcome 
a delegation from Weaving for Justice to their meeting 
house to celebrate International Women’s Day. 

Photo by Peter Vanier, March 7, 2022. 


Hiasi? WA ee 
Representatives of Mujeres Por La Dignidad (Women 
for Dignity) arranging textiles on a table to show visitors 
to their store in Oventic, Chiapas. The store has been 
closed during the pandemic, hence the empty shelves. 
Photo by Christine Eber, September 2022. 
corners of the milpa, the corn and bean field 
where men have traditionally fulfilled their 
principle duties — to grow food for their families. 
The weaving symbol for women has three fingers 
and toes representing the three stones that hold 
up the comal — the clay griddle on which women 
make tortillas. Preparing food for the family 
continues to be Maya women’s primary 
responsibility. 
The woman symbol was lost to weavers 
in Chenalho until 1992 when members of Tsobol 
Antzetik discovered the image of a woman with 
three fingers and toes amidst other designs on a 
ceremonial cloth (b'ut corision, sacrificial victim) 
and brought it back into circulation in their 
community. The woman design now appears 
on many items that the women weave. 


Weaving for Justice is a volunteer, 
non-profit organization working in solidarity with 
Maya women’s weaving cooperatives in highland 
Chiapas, Mexico. Created to assist the members 
of the cooperatives to continue living on their 
ancestral lands in sustainable ways that respect 
their lands, language (Tsotsil), and traditions. 


Working with the weavers to educate the public 
continued on next page 
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Abejas, the majority of them women and children. 
Tensions continue as perpetrators of the massacre 
remain at large. 

For more information about the 
Zapatistas and Las Abejas visit these websites: 
www.ezin.org.mx, and www.lasabejas.org 
Al ۱00۱5 in Ma 5 
The Toad Symbol: The toad 
symbolizes fertility of Earth, a sacred << 
being in ancient Maya cosmology. 
During the first Spring rains, <p 
cornfields are filled with toads 
mating and singing. Mayan elders 
say that when the toads sing, they make the 
Saints happy and the Saints will send rain. 
In stories from San Pedro Chenalho, a toad 
called Antonia guards the Earthlord’s house 
or cave — the entrance to Earth. 
Ancient Maya Cosmogram: The 
cosmogram depicts a quartered 
universe moving through time, 
uniting Earth and Sky. It also charts 
the path of the Sun, a principal 
Maya deity. The cosmogram 
appears in various versions; in each version 
viewers look straight down on the world from just 
above the highest point of the heavens. Five dia- 
mond designs mark the four cardinal directions, 
and the central diamond may stand for the nadir, 
the lowest point under Earth where Sun passes 
at midnight on its circle back to the east. Weavers 
often put dots of brightly colored threads in the 
cosmogram designs representing stars, which 
they call the eyes of the universe. 
Maya Weaving Symbol Unique APE, 
to Chenalho, Chiapas: The Pict 
ancient Maya number for men 
was four and for women three. 
The contemporary weaving 
symbol for man has four fingers 
and toes standing for the four 
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Lisa Arenibas modeling a huipil from 
Quetzaltenango, Guatemala, woven 
before the 1970s and donated to 
Weaving for Justice by linguist, 

Dr. Laura Martin. Photo by by Aurelia Holliman. 


about her work in Guatemala since the 1980s. Her talk 
was entitled: “Maya Traditional Dress and the Cutting 
Edge of Fashion.” The NMSU University Museum 
sponsored a Day of the Dead ahar display in their 
courtyard during the Weaving for J 
All were welcome to put up an allari in the courtyard! 

If you aren't in our area, please visit our Instagram 
— www.weaving-for-justice.org — 
where you can purchase textiles and books, as well as 
learn about the women weavers with whom we work. 
We also offer appointments in our space in one wing of 
First Christian Church. There, we sell weavings made 
by Chiapas cooperatives as well as textiles and other 
artisan work collected from around Latin America 
and donated to raise funds for scholarships for 
Maya youth in Belize, Chiapas, and Guatemala. 

As an all-volunteer organization, we depend 
on donations to sustain our work. To donate to our 
work with weavers please go to the Donate button 


ce fundraiser. 


page and website store 
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CICC continued 


about these Maya women’s aves: struggles, and contributions 
to a sustainable and just society. Guided by the principles of 
fair trade — paying a fair wage in the local context, working 
directly with the weavers, and bypassing middlepersons — 

ib ole the weavers a fair price for their work. 


ing for Justice is grateful for its partnership with the 
Maya Educational Foundation — www.mayaedufound.org 
— through which we raise funds for scholarships by selling 
textiles from Latin America donated to us for this purpose. 
All proceeds from sales of donations will go to Maya 
students in Belize, Guatemala, and Chiapas, Mexico, to help 
them Fonnus studying, despite the many obstacles they 
face. jing for Justice partners with the Maya Educational 
Foundation in this project (hyperlink above). Contact 
weavingforjustice@gmail.org for more information, 
and to donai: 
\ ing for Justice presented their 8th Annual Textile 
Sale to Benefit Maya Youth on October 28th and 29th. On 
Saturday, the 28th, Dr. Carol Hendrickson, Professor Emerita 
مسج‎ of Anthropology, 


Marlboro College, 


Vermont, spoke 


for Day of the Dead, 2020. www.weaving-for-justice.org Thank you! a 


proposes that the pipe represents a 
“Scioto Hopewell peoples’ combination 
of Brain-Taker and the ferocious dog 
into one character.” 

Ferocious Dog/Brain-Taker also 
may be depicted on a beautifully 
crafted copper headdress excavated 
from Mound 13 at Mound City in 
Chillicothe. Although the exhibit at the 
Hopewell Culture National Historical 
Park visitors centers labels it a bear, 
the position of the legs and details of 
the head closely match those of the 
Seip dog. 

Finding similar depictions of 
a monstrous dog at two separate 
Hopewell sites that match descriptions 
of Ferocious Dog/Brain-Taker from 
the stories of several Plains and 
Woodland tribes provides support for 
the idea that we can link ancient icons 
to particular indigenous oral traditions. 

Henry Roe Cloud was right all 
along about what the lore of our first 
Americans might contribute to our 
understanding of Ohio’s ancient 
Indigenous cultures. 

Brad Lepper is the Senior 
Archaeologist for the Ohio History 
Connection’s World Heritage Program. 

www.dispatch.com has their 
report along with the image above 
here: Historic American 
Indian Traditions 
For further reading see: Lepper, 
Bradley T. 2005. Ohio Archaeology: an 
illustrated chronicle of Ohio’s ancient 
American Indian cultures. Orange 
Frazer Press, Wilmington, Ohio. E 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts in the News: 


Ancient Hopewell Artifacts Linked to Historic 
American Indian Traditions, by Brad Lepper 


The heartland of the ancient Hopewell culture was in 
southern Ohio. It was here, 2,000 years ago, in what 
are now Chillicothe, Newark and other places, where 
these indigenous people built their largest earthen 
cathedrals. 

It was also here where they created iconic 
ceremonial regalia from special raw materials brought 
from the ends of their world. 

These artistic masterpieces hold clues to the 
traditions of the people who built and worshipped at 
the Hopewell earthworks, but unless some Hopewell 
equivalent to the Dead Sea Scrolls is someday 
discovered, how can archaeologists hope to recover 
those stories? 

Speaking at the 1929 Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society (now the Ohio 
History Connection), Henry Roe Cloud, a Winnebago 
tribal member, wondered whether “we might not be 
overlooking some valuable contribution from the 
lore of our first Americans.” 

In his new book, Being Scioto Hopewell: Ritual 
drama and personhood in cross-cultural perspective, 
Christopher Carr and his colleagues make a 
compelling argument that historically documented and 
contemporary America Indian traditions may provide 
a key to unlocking the meanings of ancient Hopewell 
imagery. 

Carr and his colleagues surveyed 204 stories 
from 42 historic Woodland and Plains Indian tribes that 
describe the journey the dead must take to reach the 
afterlife. Two especially prominent characters in many 
of these stories are Ferocious Dog and Brain-Taker. 

Ferocious Dog guards a log over a swift flowing 
stream or deep chasm, which the souls of the dead 
must cross to reach the Village of Souls. According to a 
Miami Indian version of the story, the dog is enormous. 
This monster dog allowed only the souls of people who 
had been kind to dogs, or been good people in general, 
to cross. 

Brain-Taker lives along the path to the afterlife 
and removes the brains from passing souls. According 
to Carr, removing the brain made the soul "forget its 
earthly ties, worries, [and] emotional attachments,” 
so that it could have “a full happy afterlife.” 

These characters from historic Woodland 
Indian lore are perhaps embodied in a large Hopewell 
culture pipe recovered from Seip Mound in Ross 
County. The pipe was carved from soapstone in a style 
that was typical of Hopewell-related groups in northern 
Alabama. It depicts a dog gnawing on a human head, 
but the dog’s head is two-and-a-half times as big as 
the human head it holds between its paws, so Carr 
thinks the dog “is no ordinary earthly dog.” He 


Noteworthy Posts in the News: 50 uth America 


Sacrificed Jog burial. Photo: Rubén Sanchez. 


clearly trauma associated with this, and it 
happened at a time of great change,” says 
Carrión. She adds that it is still unclear 
whether the people died in war, with the 
dogs then sacrificed and buried with them. 
Archaeology.org has their story 


here: Man Meets Do 


The original state of the Pacopampa priest’s 
tomb when it was first opened and before it was 
“cleaned up.” Photo: Peruvian Ministry of Culture. 


Historical records indicate a constant stream 
of construction right up until 500 BCE. The 
temperate climate and fertile soils, along with 
ready access to the Chotano River provided 
this flourishing civilization with an abundance 
of corn, beans, squash, and yacon. 

Roxana Judith Padilla Malca, director 
of the Decentralized Directorate of Culture of 
Cajamarca, is the head of the complex. The 
archaeological complex is widely believed to 
be the most extensive and important one in 
the Sierra Norte region of Peru. 

AncientOrigins.net has their report 
with additiional images here: 


New Tomb Discovered at Pacopampa 
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Man Meets Dog, Both Meet Death 


Dogs often turn up in ancient Peruvian graves, 
buried to accompany their masters into the afterlife. 
But the recent discovery of 138 canine skeletons 
points to mass sacrifice on a scale never seen before 
in Peru. The dogs — big and small, and of various 
breeds — were found between 2012 and 2014 in two 
mounds at Parque de las Leyendas, a zoo and park 
complex in Lima. Some had been wrapped in textiles 
and woven reeds. The mounds also held the remains 
of 134 people, most between the ages of 20 and 
40, many showing skull trauma, fractures, and other 
signs of violence. What does all this carnage mean? 
The people and the dogs were all buried 
around A.D. 1000, a time of cultural flux, says the 
park’s archaeology director, Lucenida Carrión. The 
Andean highland order that had dominated the area 
for centuries was giving way to a coastal culture 
known as Ychsma, a shift discerned from changing 
pottery styles and mortuary practices. “There was 
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A New Elaborate Tomb Has Been 
Uncovered at the Pacopampa site in Peru 


A possible tomb of a religious leader has been 
uncovered at the Pacopampa site in Peru dating 
to 1000 CE. He died at age 25-35 years of age. 
He was buried with musical instruments and exotic 
artifacts. The tomb was sealed with a huge rock 
weighing half a ton. In the tomb, archaeologists 
found seashell necklaces, malachite beads, and 
semi-precious stone earmuffs. And they also 
found pututos or shell trumpets. Strums snails 
were found imported from far away Ecuador. 

Pacopampa is located in the province of 
Chota in the larger Cajamarca region. The tomb 
was located in the “La Capilla” building. Two other 
tombs have also been previously found at the site: 
the Lady of Pacopampa, who died in 750 BCE 
(discovered in 2009), and the Serpent Jaguar 
Priest, from 700 BCE (uncovered in 2015). 

The Pacopampa Archaeological Complex 
was a large ceremonial center made with carved 
and polished stone. There are 12 archaeological 
sites within the complex, including La Capilla and 
El Mirador. The tombs in the complex are dated 
to 2,900 years ago. 

The first occupation at the Pacopampa 
Archaeological Complex dates to the beginning of 
the Middle Formative Period (1200 BCE onwards). 
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Aztec Pantheon 
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Story and Illustrations: Gwendal Uguen Code: Luc Guillemot 


South American and Mesoamerican 
civilizations have fascinated me since 
childhood, when | would watch The 
Mysterious Cities of Gold. This early 1980s 
Japanese-French anime series featured 
a solar-powered galleon ship, a golden, 
mechanical condor, three kids exploring the 
New World at the beginning of the Spanish 
Conquest, and a mini documentary at the end 
of each episode. Who could ask for more? 
(There was even a sequel in 2012!) 


But, despite this enchantment, 
Quetzalcoatl and Tlaloc were the only gods 
| could identify, while | could name dozens 
of Greek, Egyptian or Norse Gods. Only 
ten years ago, | learned about Aztec codices 
and a whole world of deities, each taking 
care of some aspects of human life. 
Using these codices, | tried to identify them 
all, like a Pokemon chaser, despite scattered, 
partial and sometimes contradictory sources. 
| finally collected and restored illustrations 
of more than a hundred gods. 


Through these illustrations, | hope to 
commemorate the complexity of the Aztec 
Pantheon, make the academic research more 
accessible, and show how this civilization is 
still alive in our global culture. With luck, they 
will also help you see this society with the 
wonderment of your inner child’s eyes, 
just like | did all those years ago. 


continued on next page 


My name is Gwendal Uguen, I'm a French 
journalist and graphic designer. For awhile now, 
I've been working on a special project and have 
now released my work on new website. | share 
my passion for the Aztec gods. | tried to collect 
and classify the different gods (around 130 at 
the moment), with restorations of codices in 
vector graphics, in order to give a general 
audience a better understanding of the richness 
of Aztec civilization. As I'm not an expert in 
Mesoamerican history, | know it still needs 
improvement, but I hope this resource can 

also be an interesting tool for specialists. 

The starting point was when I discovered 
Aztec codices more than ten years ago. | fell in 
love with Aztec art and I started to restore some 
of them in vector graphics, just to see what they 
would have looked like with bright plain colors 
and black lines. As I’m a bit obsessional, I’ve 
redrawn dozens of pictures and discovered 
the complexity of the Aztec Pantheon. 

I felt a bit frustrated because | didn’t find 
many comprehensible resources on the Internet, 
just partial lists, mainly without illustrations. So, 
last year, thanks to the Pudding website crew 
who specialize in data journalism, I’ve started 
to collect as much information as | could 
(reading websites, books, and contacting 
historians), in order to give to the general 
public a place where the Aztec pantheon 
could be understandable for broad audience. 

So far, I’ve collected 130 gods, with 
illustrations and descriptions, and, thanks to 
Luc Guillemot, we have classified them by 
thematics and created a cartography that 
people can navigate. | would love to expand 
this database and enhance it. I’ve still several 
dozens of gods which lack informations or 
proper illustrations that could be added and it 
could also be interesting to add a relationship 
map, with kinship and aspects (for example, 
the different shapes that a god can take). So, 
if any historians or specialists are interested 
by this project, don’t hesitate to contact me. 

Thank you, Gwendal Uguen 

uguengwendal@gmail.com 
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Aztec Iconography 


Aztec gods, in iconographic sources, are like paper dolls. Each has a base form that is “dressed” 
with important symbolic accessories. Even specialists have difficulty identifying gods as these symbols 
can be emphasized for a particular worship, or switched between deities if they share similar fields 
of competence. Thus, gods can have multiple disguises, also known as aspects or nahual, and 
will freely share them with others. 


The Gods illustrated below are imaginary. These made-up illustrations show how symbols and 
attributes in real Aztec iconography were composed to depict a God’s domain, abilities and needs. 


Imaginary God of Fertility 


Quetzal feathers 
are a symbol of fertility 
and beauty, and also power 
since they are used by 
high ranking people 


An eagle helmet 
is a symbol of power 
and war, and fertility 
when pictured with flowers 


Black painting around N 
the eye, symbol of 
e 


mourning, or to show 
power if the painting is mad 
with the ashes of an enemy 


An earring made 
of jade, symbol of 
a high ranking people 


Moon-shaped 
noseplug, 9 
symbol of fertility 
and feminity 


Corn necklace, 
ee symbol of fertility 


Incense burner is 
associated with 


religious ceremonies 3 


Agave leaf and bone spur, 
used for autosacrifice 


Poncho and skirt 
are female clothes 


Flowers are associated‏ چ 
with pleasure, sex,‏ 


M ۱ and fertility 


continued on next page 


Imaginary God of Death 


Snake helmet, a 
symbol of fertility 
and the underworld 


Skull face 
with blood drops, 
and wide opened 
stellar eye, to see 

through the dark 
Paper flags used 
ın ceremonies 


Obsidian knife 


used for sacrifice 
Necklace with prickly pears, 


ef symbol of the human heart 


Ne 


Belt like a 
molting snake, 
symbol of renewal. 


Half dark circles, 
symbol of the night 
sky, and eye-shaped 
stars 


i 


Claws emphasize 
ferocity 
and blood thirst 


Seat with a jaguar 
pelt, symbol of authority 
and magic 
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The Aztec Pantheon 


These symbols can be found in real Aztec iconography, like in the 137 restored illustrations below. 
But Aztec Gods are rarely associated with a single domain. On the contrary, seemingly contradictory 
domains, like life and death, are often embodied by the same deity. 


Tlaltecuhtli 


Tlaltecuhtli, for instance, is a sea monster 
considered to be the source of all living things, 
but it also swallows the sun every day and has 

to be kept appeased by blood sacrifice. 


Claws 
Clawed hands and feet are a symbol 
of ferocity and blood thirst. 
Hair 
Curly hair is a symbol of grass (malinali). 
Mouth 


Its wide open mouth swallows the sun 
at the end of each day. 


Extra Mouths 
Extra mouths at the joints, and skull ornaments, 
emphasize the all consuming aspect of death. 


Crouch 
The crouching position can be a symbol 
of the birthing process and fertility. 


(Codex Borgia) 


continued on next page 


(Colorized detail from a stone sculpture exhibited 
at the Templo Mayor museum) 


Tezcatlipoca 


Tezcatlipoca rules night, death, discord, conflict, 
temptation, change and destruction. 


Colors 
He is usually represented with black 
and red as predominant colors. 


Face 
Yellow and black stripes are used for the face. 


Spear 
He carries a spear to judge humans. 


Mirror 
His obsidian mirror is used for divination. 


Headdress 
The elaborate headdress represents swirling 
smoke that emanates from his mirror. 


Foot 
Tezcatlipoca’s foot was bitten off by Tlaltecuhtli 
in a battle. It is sometimes replaced by smoke, 
a scroll or a snake. 
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These symbols can be found in real Aztec iconography, like in the 137 restored illustrations below. 
But Aztec Gods are rarely associated with a single domain. On the contrary, seemingly contradictory 
domains, like life and death, are often embodied by the same deity. 


The Gods of this pantheon are organized according to whether they are associated with death or life, 
and whether their domain is more spiritual or material. 
Death groups all the gods related to destructive forces, whether they come from nature or humankind, 
like the underworld, war or natural disasters. 
Life, like death, combines both renewal of nature and the continuation of the human species and, 
thus, includes fertility, birth, food or even cosmic creation. 
Spiritual can be gods related to human intellectual interests, like art, lust and excess, or gods related 
to metaphysical interests, like the mysteries of nature, its creation and its purpose. 


Material deities offer protection to the activities that ensure the survival of Aztec civilization, 


from trading and craft to war or food. 
continued on next page 
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The website is inter-active and the Gods come alive! 


But, as we've seen with Tlaltecuhtli and Tezcatlipoca, Aztec Gods rarely fit into a single category, 
and most are both creative and destructive, spiritual and material, especially the 13 major Gods. 


You can explore each illustration to see if you can spot the attributes that align with the Gods’ domains. 
Be sure to seek out the 13 major Gods (high-lighted in red on the previous page) where you can also 
learn about Aztec society’s lasting legacy, from modern election practices in the south of Mexico 
to the foods eaten around the world. 


You can start exploring with Ometeotl (featured below), a major figure often deemed as the primordial 
God, as he is the cosmic energy that gives life to everything. 


Ometeotl 


Androgynous entity, responsible for the creation 
of the world, on the back of Cipactli, and the gods. 
Not the creator of mankind. 


Symbolism 
The only symbol of truth and permanence for 
Aztecs is Ometeotl, the cosmic energy which 
gives life to everything, and structures it, like a 
fabric upon which gods and humans weave their 
history. Ometeotl doesn’t seem to be worshiped, 
besides mentions by some poets. However, 
they're the core of the Aztec worldview. Like the 
cell's mitosis, Ometeotl divides themself into 
Ometecuhtli (male) and Omecihuatl (female), then 
into the four creation gods. So every Aztec god is 
a specific disguise or embodiment of ۰ 


Legacy 
This deity is still celebrated annually in Morelos at the Ometeotl festival, which showcases the 
diversity of Mexican culture. But Ometeotl’s legacy can also be seen in the rise of the philosophical 
notion of complexity and complex systems. The Aztec’s pantheon is indeed a perfect example 
of it, where all the parts interact with each other in various ways, culminating in a higher order. 


The website, with its code designed by Luc Guillemot, has numerous 
hyperlinks that lead you to additional resources 


Until its rise as an academic field that strives for accuracy, history has been, by definition, written 
from a single point of view. Concerning our subject, we stumble upon a major difficulty: the Aztecs 
destroyed materials created by their rivals in order to justify the dominance of their empire. 
Furthermore, Spanish conquerors and Christian missionaries brought about an even bigger 
annihilation, toppling Aztec society and rewriting their works. 


Fortunately, some of these missionaries tried to collect as much information as they could, especially 


pioneer of anthropology Bernardino de Sahagún, while others, like Bartolomé de Las Casas, fought 
for indigenous rights. Their work is still precious to historians. 


Work in progress: 

We have, so far, in our database around 137 gods. And another batch is in the “work in progress” 
phase, as we still lack information, iconographic resources or simply the time to render them in graphic 
vector. We hope to improve and expand it in the future so, if you're interested in this project, you can 
contact me for corrections in written or iconographic resources. Thank you in advance for your help! 


Editor’s note: | definitely recommend that you check this website out! The Aztec Pantheon m 


Noteworthy Posts in the News: Maya 


any other artefacts, indicating 
whether the chocolate-type 
vessel was an offering and simply 
not a chance find washed into 
the cave by rainwater. 

Heritage Daily has their 
article here: Playa del Carmen ۰ 


An archaeologist 
reviews the 
skeletal remains. § 


Su 
ie 
6 
Intact Maya Chocolate Vessel 
Uncovered in a Playa del Carmen Cave 


Researchers from the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History (INAH) recovered the 13cm 
tall vessel after being notified by the Cenotes Urbanos 
project. The vessel was partially submerged and 
buried in soft sediment, deposited by the rainy season 
that tends to flood the entire cave. 

“It has a reddish colour on the outside and a 
black slip on the inside, partially covered by calcium 
carbonates. The decoration seems to provide a phytomorphic 


image, similar to a pumpkin”, said archaeologist Antonio Reyes 


abounds. 


The vessel dates from the Late Preclassic period (300 BCE 


to 250 CE), and although lacking a spout, archaeologists 
suggest that the vessel was used for drinking chocolate. 
Maya chocolate was consumed as a hot liquid beverage, 


seasoned by mixing the roasted cacao seed paste into a drink 


with water, chilli peppers and cornmeal, and then transferring 
the mixture repeatedly between pots until the top was covered 
with a thick foam. 

The drink was used in official ceremonies and religious 
rituals, as funerary offerings, as a tribute, and for medicinal 
purposes. 

The team plans to return to the cave in the dry season to 
conduct a systematic study and determine if the cave holds 


Archaeologists in Chiapas Mexico 
Unearth Remains of Maya Noblewoman 


The Chiapas branch of Mexico's 


Photo: INAH Chiapas. # 


Maya woman, who would 
have lived sometime before fixe 
the end of the eighth century E 


CE, since all the ruins and 7 2 $ 
relics found at Palenque r 7 ; 
date from the third century ZN A EON 
BCE to that time. 7 eo. . a 

Furthermore, because ۴ ZOS 
she was buried in a fairly extravagant tomb along with 
some fine grave offerings made from stone and obsidian, 
the archaeologists believe she would have been a member 
of the ancient Maya ruling elite. It is known that the city of 
Palenque was home to many members of the ruling class, 
based on its status as a major political and administrative 
center in the first millennium CE. 

The AncientOrigins.net has their report here: 
Maya Noblewoman in Palenque = 


National Institute of Anthropology and 
History (INAH) has just reported a 
notable find in the heavily excavated 
Palenque Archaeological Zone in the 
southern part of the country, in what 
was once Maya territory. During salvage 
work taking place in what was to be the 
zone’s new restroom area, archaeologists 
uncovered a grave at a depth of six feet 
(1.80 meters) that contained the skeletal 
remains of a woman who was buried 
there sometime in the pre-Hispanic era. 
The ancient city-state of 
Palenque, which was known as Lakamha 
in the Mayan language , was an important 
regional center in the Maya Empire 
during the Classical Era. Archaeologists 
are certain the remains belonged to a 


; Noteworthy Posts in the News: 


Oldest Mounds Ever Built in 
North America Researched 


Two grassy mounds located at Louisiana State University 
containing thousands of charred mammoth bones and 
with a cosmic alignment of both mounds towards a 

star are among 800 mounds of this type in Louisiana. 

Sediment cores have been taken from the two 
mounds and they found layers of burned ash from reed 
and cane plants and burned bone fragments in the cores. 
Radiocarbon dating show that the mounds were built 
11,000 years ago, and built up over thousands of years. 
The 11,000 years ago date places these mounds as 
the oldest ever built in North America. 

8,200 years ago, the earlier southern mound was 
abandoned in a cold period in the Northern hemisphere 
which lasted 150 years. 7,500 years ago they built a 
second mound and reworked the abandoned mound 


+ X 3 2 ۱ 
458 na 


“There’s nothing known that is 
man-made and this old still in existence 
today in North America, except the 
mounds,” said LSU Department of 
Geology & Geophysics Professor 
Emeritus Brooks Ellwood, who led 

this study, published in the American 


Journal of Science by Yale University. 
Phys.org has the full report 
here: Louisiana Ancient Mounds m 


of the Gods evoke a world in which the divine, 
human, and natural realms are interconnected and alive. 
The exhibition is made possible by the William 
Randolph Hearst Foundation, the Placido Arango Fund, 
the Diane ۷۷۰ and James E. Burke Fund, the Gail and 
Parker Gilbert Fund, the Mellon Foundation, and 
The International Council of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It is organized by The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Kimbell Art Museum. 
The catalog is made possible by the 
Samuel ۱۰ Newhouse Foundation, Inc. 


Marquee: Maya artist. Whistle with the Maize God 
emerging from a flower (detail), Mexico, Late Classic 
period (600—900 CE). Ceramic, pigment. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, The Michael C. Rockefeller 
Memorial Collection, Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
1979 (1979.206.728). ۳ 


6,000 years ago. The mounds were aligned with 
the giant star Arcturus. 


Museum Exhibit: 


“Lives of the Gods: 
Divinity in Maya Art” 


November 21, 2022 - 
April 2, 2023 
at 
The Met Museum 


In Maya art, the gods are depicted at all stages of life: 
as infants, as adults at the peak of their maturity and 
influence, and as they age. The gods could die, and some 
were born anew, serving as models of regeneration and 
resilience. In Lives of the Gods: Divinity in Maya Art, 
rarely seen masterpieces and recent discoveries trace the 
life cycle of the gods, from the moment of their creation 
in a sacred mountain to their dazzling transformations as 
blossoming flowers or fearsome creatures of the night. 
Maya artists depicted the gods in imaginative ways 
from the monumental to the miniature — from exquisitely 
carved, towering sculptures to jade, shell, and obsidian 
ornaments that adorned kings and queens, connecting 
them symbolically to supernatural forces. Finely painted 
ceramics reveal the eventful lives of the gods in rich detail. 
Created by master artists of the Classic period 
(250-900 CE) in the royal cities of what is now Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Mexico, the ۱20 landmark works in Lives 
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Beyond Tenochtitlan, 
Archaeology in Mexico City’s Metropolitan Area 


Mexico City and its surrounding metropolitan area = % 
are well known to be bursting at the seams with 
ancient temples and the remains of many great 
civilizations. After all, it’s practically impossible 
to build in the city or dig a subway line without 
running into vestiges of the city’s long Prehispanic 
past. The best-known archaeological sites by 

far in Mexico City are those composed of the 
remains of the great city of Tenochtitlan, the = 
capital of the Aztec Empire. Though the Templo ٩ 
Mayor and its many surrounding structures, سک‎ 
including Tzompantlis (skull racks) and a circular 
temple dedicated to the wind deity 1, 

are impressive, they by no means the only 
archaeological remains of major importance 

in the area. 

The purpose of this article is not to offer an 
exhaustive list of all the archaeological remains in 
Mexico City’s Metropolitan area, but rather to offer 
up a handful of examples dating to different periods, 
so that those who are not familiar with the area can 
begin to appreciate the scope of the archaeological 
sites found in its proximity. For this reason, we will 
exclude descriptions of well-known archaeological 


great fortifications,” was a Chichimeca stronghold. 
Photo by Luis Carlos Rosado van der Gracht. 


== — 


One of two Xiuhcoat! statues at Tenayuca. 
Photo by Luis Carlos Rosado van der Gracht. 


at the site Te 

are also two Mixedéatl - The great warrior cloud serpent 
Xiuhcoatl 

statues placed 

on altars on 


the southern 
and northern 
ends of the 
pyramid. This 
depiction of 
Xiuhcoatl, or 
sacred fire 
serpent, sports a figure surging from its head 
reminiscent of a glyph used to represent the 
deity Mixcoatl and his city Mixcoac — the 
cloud serpent. continued on next page 


sites like the Templo Mayor and Tlatelolco. 
Tenayuca 
Tenayuca, also known as Tenayohcan or “the 


place of great fortifications,” was a Chichimeca 
stronghold long before it was conquered by the 


Aztec triple alliance. The city was founded or 
perhaps re-established in the 12th century CE 
by the great lord Xolotl, as documented in the 
codex of the same name. 

The archaeological site is located in 
Tlalnepantla de Baz and is divided into two 
sections, with Tenayuca | being home to a 
massive pyramidal structure and Tenayuca II 
being made up mostly of elite residential 
complexes. One of the most interesting 
aspects of Tenayuca’s great pyramid is its 
resemblance to Tenochititlan’s Templo Mayor, 
roughly six miles away. The resemblance 
is such that it is fairly well accepted that 
Tenayuca’s pyramid actually served as a 
design template for the Templo Mayor itself 
though a handful of differences between 
the structures are very apparent. Preserved 
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Beyond Tenochtitlán, 
Archaeology in Mexico City’s Metropolitan Area continued 
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The lone structure which survives at Acatitlán is 
simply known as La Pirámide and is dedicated to 
Huitzilopochtli. Photo by Luis Carlos Rosado van der Gracht. 


During the 9th century CE, Mixcoac was on the banks of 
Lake Texcoco. Photo by Luis Carlos Rosado van der Gracht. 


The person chosen to 
embody the god, in 
this case, Mixcóatl, 
would be dressed 

in ceremonial regalia 
and treated not as 
an ambassador 

of the god, but quite 
literally as the god 
himself for a year. 
Yet after this lapse 
of time, the Aztecs 


Mixcóatl 
would sacrifice the individual, thus performing 


a literal divine blood sacrifice. cont. on next page 


Acatitlán 


Roughly two miles north of Tenayuca are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Acatitlán. The Nahua 
name Acatitlán roughly translates as the place 
of the reeds, a common variation on the naming 
convention which associates reeds with seats 
of power, both literal and figurative. 

According to the Xolotl Codex, Tenayuca 
was founded in the 8th century by Chichemec 
migrants moving in from the north. Like Tenayuca, 
Acatitlan fell under Aztec dominion in 1425 
when the Nahua began to expand the reach 
of their once modest empire to the entirety 
of the Valley of Mexico, down the coastline, 
and then through most of Central America. 
Archaeological evidence suggests that Acatitlan 
was likely just as large as Tenayuca, but during 
the conquest, most of its structures were leveled 
to build churches and administrative structures. 

The lone large-scale structure which 
survives at Acatitlan is simply known as La 
Pirámide and is dedicated to Huitzilopochtli, the 
tribal god of the Mexica. The front of the temple 
is dominated by a large staircase leading up 
to a structure atop a large base covered in 
imagery making reference to Huitzilopochtli 
as a god of war. 

Several other sculptures and figures 
have been unearthed at Acatitlan, most of which 
exhibit the figures of eagles and jaguars, the 
animals that represent the two main elite Aztec 
castes of warriors. 


Mixcoac 


= € 
The ceremonial center of Mixcoac to the south AS A 


of Tacubaya in Mexico City is believed to have `~ 
been founded sometime in the 9th century CE 
by the Mexica on what was then the banks of 
Lake Texcoco. Though modest in size, the 
site is certainly striking for its contrast with 
modernity as it sits below large multi-level 
overpasses clogged with traffic. 

Like with other major deities, ritual 
sacrifice and bloodletting were a major part of 
the cult of Mixcóatl. One particularly interesting, 
if gruesome, aspect of human sacrifice during 
the Aztec period was the embodiment or 
apotheosis of a deity in a human subject. 
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Beyond Tenochtitlán, 


During the 9th century CE, Mixcoac was on the banks of 
Lake Texcoco. Photo by Luis Carlos Rosado van der Gracht. 


Little is known about the builders 
of Cuicuilco, who are usually referred to as 
belonging to the Preclassic culture of the 
Valley of Mexico, a perhaps purposefully vague 
yet unsatisfying umbrella term. Contemporary 
to Cuicuilco would have also been the Tlatilco 
culture known for its pan-Mesoamerican 
trade in obsidian and jade, though no 
firm relationship has been established. 


Conclusion 


Despite the common and understandable 
association of the Aztecs with Prehispanic 
Mexico City and the Valley of Mexico, the area 
has been home to diverse civilizations and 
peoples since deep into the Preclassic age. 
That being said, Mexico City is not alone in 
possessing large amounts of archaeological 
sites within its urban environment, as 
metropolitan areas in Mexico, including 
Merida in Yucatan (ancient Ichcaansihó) 

and Cuernavaca (ancient Cuauhnahuac) 
share similar hallmarks. ۳ 


Editor’s note: Carlos is an excellent writer 
and photographer, and editor of The Yucatan 
Magazine. Here’s a link to a recent issue, also 


at top left, you can sign up to receive each 
weekly issue in your inbox (released on 


Fridays): The Yucatan Magazine 


Archaeology in Mexico City’s Metropolitan Area continued 


Cuicuilco 


Towards the south of Mexico City, very close 
to the UNAM, lay the remains of the ancient 


city of Cuicuilco which is believed to have been 


established as early as the 8th century BCE. 
The site would have been one of the earliest 


major settlements with monumental architecture 


in the Valley of Mexico and a contemporary 
to other early Mesoamerican settlements and 
city-states in the land of the Maya and Olmec. 


It is estimated that by the 1st century CE, 


Cuicuilco had grown its population to 
approximately 20,000 — making it comparable 
to Teotinuacan. Although there is no direct 
evidence of conflict between Cuicuilco and 


Teotichuacan during this time, it may have only 


been a matter of time. But unfortunately, by 
the 2nd century CE, Cuicuilco was out of time. 
The end of Cuicuilco came suddenly in the 
year 250 CE with the eruption of the nearby 
Xitle volcano. 

It is unclear how many survivors 
escaped the eruption. Still, it is widely believed 
that most migrated to Teotihuacán and the 
then-emerging communities in what became 
Tollan-Xicocotitlan, better known as Tula. 
These refugees brought their own traditions 
and technologies, but appear to have for the 
most part integrated fairly well into their new 
societies. 

The most striking structure at Cuicuilco 
is a large circular pyramid-like structure 
that appears to have undergone some 
reconstruction after the eruption of the Xitle 
volcano. The structure is topped with a large 
altar. However, no contemporary iconography 
survives. The structure appears to have had 
several interior chambers and even perhaps 
been connected underground to other 
structures at the site, like Structure E. 

Given the extensive damage to the 
structure, little can be inferred regarding its 
purpose. However, outside the archaeological 
site on the other side of the highway sits a 
second smaller structure of similar circular 
proportions which appears to have been 
dedicated to the fire deity ۰ 


Cañada de la Virgen archaeological site in 
Guanajuato. Photo: Kate Bohne. 


de la Virgen: Complex A, called House of 
the 13 Skies, serves as an observatory; 
Complex B, the House of the Longest 
Night, references its connection to the 
Winter Solstice. Other areas include the 
House of the Wind and a 900-meter-long 
road, and still other areas of the site 
continue to be explored. 

Cultural material found in the area 
indicates that priests lived on the site, and 
a wide variety of artifacts from other urban 
centers show evidence that it was an 
important stop along a long trade route. 

MexicoNewsDaily’s report is here: 


Cañada de la Virgen in Guanajuato E 


History (INAH), Alejandro Pastrana Cruz, 
provided his thoughts as to the operation of 
the Teotihuacan mining sites... Some seem to 
be operated at the family level. “We have small 
workshops, organized around a hearth, which 
must have belonged to extended families, given 
the presence of toys, bone remains of food, 
and even some poorly worked obsidian pieces, 
which could have been carved by children.” 
INAH has their full article and slide show 
here: 500 Obsidian Mines Near Teotihuacan wm 
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Canada de la Virgen Site in Guanajuato 
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Declared National Archaeological Monument 6 


Meet Mexico’s newest officially designated 
archaeological monument: Cañada de la Virgen, 


located near the iconic town of San Miguel de Allende 


in the state of Guanajuato. The first archaeological 
zone to be declared a national monument by the 


National Institute of Anthropology and History (INAH) 
during Lopez Obrador’s presidency so far, the site is 
more than 1,000 years old and researchers believe it 
served as an Otomi ceremonial center. The protection, 
granted by presidential decree, ensures that the site 


will protected from future residential or commercial 
development. 
Archaeologists believe that what is known 


today as Cañada de la Virgen was most active from 
600-900 BCE, long before the Mexica (also known as 
Aztecs) conquered the Otomi peoples who occupied 


the present-day states of Puebla, Guanajuato, and 
Hidalgo, in the 14th century. 

A unique site situated on a symmetrical axis, 
it is oriented toward the sunrise in front, unusual 
when compared to similar sites in the area, and the 
moonrise in back. It was built in accordance with 
the sun’s daily path through the sky, and its 
temples are aligned with the heavenly bodies. 

There are several major areas of 3 


INAH Finds 500 Obsidian Mine Shafts 
31 Miles from Teotihuacan 


INAH has uncovered 500 obsidian mine shafts 
31 miles from Teotihuacan in the Sierra Nevadas. 
The obsidian was transported to Teotihuacan to 
workshops there. They have also found ceramic 
pieces and architecture with obsidian from the 
Teotihuacan era. Teotihuacan controlled the 
trade in obsidian from 100 to 600 CE. Obsidian 
was used in cutting, crafts, tools, rituals, and 
arrowhead weapons. The type of obsidian mined 
in these shafts was of the blue and green variety. 
Black and grey obsidian was used to make 
projectile points and knives, and in lapidary for 
gems. These same mines were used by the 
Toltecs and Aztecs between 950-1251 CE. 
Participating in the “Teotihuacan Project, 
60 years 1962-2022” symposium, a researcher 
from the Directorate of Archaeological Studies 
of the National Institute of Anthropology and 
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Both sides of the stela superimposed over a view of 


the the “Pigeon House” at Uxmal. Photo: INAH. 


On the south side is an image of a male 
deity, wearing a wide-brimmed headdress 
adorned with feathers and what appears to 
be an owl’s head. The figure is also wearing 
a loincloth, a cape, and is holding a cane 
in his left hand. 

The researchers believe female and 
male deities represent the duality of life and 
demise, since these representations are 
frequent within the Puuc and Chenes cultural 
areas, within the south of the state and 
within the Yucatan peninsula. 

HeritageDaily has their story here: 


Dual Maya Stela Uncovered at Uxmal 5 


Some of the rooms that lead to the crypt. ۰ 


Tonina, was originally called Po'p, Po, or 
Popo in Classic Mayan texts. The city is 
located in the Chiapas highlands of southern 
Mexico, east of the town of Ocosingo. 
HeritageDaily has their article here: 
Human Ashes Used to Make Game Balls m 
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Dual Maya Stela Uncovered at Uxmal 


Uxmal was a Maya polity, located in the Puuc 
region of the eastern Yucatan Peninsula, Mexico. ' 
The present name seems to derive from Oxmal, 
meaning “three times built.” 

The site is the most important 
representative of the Puuc architectural style, 
which flourished in the Late Classic Period 
around 600-900 CE. 

Characteristics of the Puuc style include 
limestone construction, often with smooth wall 
surfaces; plaster (stucco) finishes; masks and 
other representations of the rain god Chac 
(Chaac); and the prevalence of styling along 
horizontal lines. 

According to Maya chronicles, the city was 
founded around 500 CE, emerging as one of the 
most power Maya polities in the western Yucatan. 
The stela was uncovered in a sunken patio in an 
architectural complex known as El Palomar, 
meaning “Pigeon-house” or “the Dove Cotes” 
which is part of a quadrangle complex of four 
palaces surrounding a courtyard of which only 
the northern front remained. The name derives 
from the cresting which reminded early explorers 
of a pigeon house. 

The stela is carved on both sides, depicting 
a female deity on the north side, holding a quetzal 
in her left hand, and wearing a pectoral with three 
rows of pearls, bracelets, and a patterned skirt. 


Cremated Remains of Tonina Maya 
Rulers Used to Make Rubber Balls 


INAH has uncovered a crypt at the site of Tonina in 
Chiaps, Mexico. There were 400 vessels in niches 
containing human ashes, coral, rubber, and roots. 
A series of small vaults and rooms connected by 
stairways to an antechamber led to the crypt. INAH 
researchers found that the sulfur in the ashes was 
used to vulcanize the rubber to make rubber balls 
for the Maya ballgame. 


Three rulers dating to 500-687 CE; Wak Chan 


Kahk' (died on 8 Chikchan, September 1, 775 CE); 
Aj Kololte’, subordinate dignitary of the Po'p dynasty 
(died 12 Akbal 11 Sotz, April 1, 776 CE) and Lady 
Kawiil Kaan (died 722 CE) were taken to the cave 
of death after 260 days, completed a cycle of the 
ritual calendar — and on the same date of their 
deaths — for their transmutation explained INAH. 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for November 


Saturday, November 5 
Sessions at 10 AM, 1 PM, & 3 PM PST 


Sponsored by San Diego Rock Art Association 
“Rock Art 2022 Virtual Symposium” 
Three sessions, each with up to four presentations. 


November 5, 2022 


Rock Art 2022 


Our 2022 Logo design is a Kayenta style Ancestral 
Puebloan image from the Vermilion Cliffs National 
Monument in Utah. Original photo by Steve Freers. 


To facilitate planning, Free Online Registration 
is required. Access this hyperlink to register: 


Rock Art 2022 Virtual Symposium 
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November 4-5 ° In-Person Event 
8 AM-5 PM MST ° 0 
in the University of Arizona Student Union 


“21st Biennial Mogollon Conference” 


Photo courtesy 
of Archaeology 
Southwest 
and the 
Mogollon Conference es 


LAN 
This biennial southwestern conference features 
presentations and special sessions that relate to 
the precontact and postcontact archaeology of the 
Mogollon region in the broadest sense including 
eastern Arizona, Mimbres, Jornada Mogollon, 
Northern Chihuahua, and the Mogollon Rim areas, 
and interactions among people in those areas 
with the Hohokam, Ancestral Pueblo, and 
Plains Native Americans. 


For more information visit: Mogollon Conference 
or email Mike Diehl 


November 4, 7 pm EST ۶ 6 pm CST Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 
“Wari Power and Local Encounters in Middle Horizon, Cusco, Peru” 
by Véronique Bélisle, PhD, Associate Professor, Millsaps College 


Access this zoom link to register: Wari Power and Local Encounters in Middle Horizon 


In the Andes, the Middle Horizon (600-1000 CE) has traditionally been 
interpreted as a period during which a strong Wari imperial state conquered 
several provinces and tightly controlled local populations. In the Cusco region 
of southern Peru, research conducted at large Wari installations has long 
guided reconstructions of Wari power, leading scholars to argue that Wari 
presence resulted in the loss of local autonomy and the reorganization of 
economic activities. In this talk, our speaker uses regional surveys as well as 
excavation data from the local center of Ak’awillay and from the Wari site of 
Kaninkunka to test this model. She evaluates Wari economic impact in Cusco 
and assesses the nature of the relationships between local communities and 
Wari colonists. Results suggest strong continuity in agricultural production 
and exchange networks, pointing to a rather weak Wari impact on economic 
activities. Encounters with Wari were not grounded in violence, and some 
ritual spaces were a theater for alliances and exchange with select 
members of local populations. 


A view of a recent excavation. 
Dr. Véronique ۳66۱816 is an Associate Professor of Anthropology at Millsaps College. She is interested in 
state expansion, its impact on local lifeways, and the strategies that state colonists develop to interact with the 
communities they meet. More specifically, her research focuses on the impact of Wari expansion in the Cusco 
region of southern Peru, where she has directed large-scale excavations. She investigated local settlements 
for over a decade, and is currently working on a new project at a Wari site in Cusco. She has published her 
research in English and Spanish in different journals, including Latin American Antiquity, Journal of Anthropological 
Anthropology, Cambridge Archaeological Journal, Journal of Archaeological Science, Nawpa Pacha, and 
Chungara. She is working on a book that uses a bottom-up approach to understand Wari impact in Cusco. 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for September 


November 4۰12 PM EST 
In-Person and via Zoom 


Yale Ancient Latin America Lecture series 


“When the Rain Gods Fail to Cry: Examining 
Cross-cultural Responses to Severe Drought 
and their Implications for Understanding 
the Decline of Maya Civilization” 
with Jaime Awe, Northern Arizona University 


WHEN THE RAIN GODS FAIL TO CRY. 

EXAMINING CROSS CULTURAL RESPONSES TO SEVERE 
DROUGHT AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR e 
UNDERSTANDING THE DECLINE OF MAYA CIVILIZATION 


JAIME J. AWE, PH.D. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
‘ON NIVERSITY 


YALE ANCIENT LATIN AMERICA LECTURES 


In this talk, | present data from subterranean and 
surface site research which suggest that long-term 
drought contributed significantly to the decline of Maya 

civilization. My study further suggests that parallels 

can be found in the way that the Maya and other 

cultures responded to long-term drought in both 

the distant and recent past. 
In Person at Yale: 
51 Hillhouse Avenue Room 101, 
New Haven, CT 
Access this hyperlink to join in the event via Zoom: 
When the Rain Gods Fail to Cry 


November 4۰12 PM PST 
Getty Research Institute Lecture and Zoom 


“Authenticating the Codice Maya de México” 
This program will be offered in English and 
Spanish. The conversation will be available 

on the Getty Research Institute YouTube 
channel following the event. 


To register, visit: Códice Maya de México 


November 5 ° 9 AM-6 PM PT 
Getty Research Institute In-Person Lecture 


“Códice Maya de México: Discovery and 
Authenticity of the Oldest Maya Codex” 
This program will be offered in English and 
Spanish. To view the recording, go to the 
Getty Institute You Tube page. 

In person at: California State University 
Los Angeles State Playhouse Theater 
5151 State University Drive, 

Los Angeles, CA 90032 
Registration and Program here: 

The Oldest Maya Codex 


“sg 


November 4۰ 7 PM CST 
In-Person and via Zoom 


Maya Society of Minnesota 
“Hieroglyphic Workshop Opening Lecture 
Making the Old New Again: Photogrammetry 
of the Monuments of El Peru-Waka” 
with archaeologist Mary Kate Kelly 
currently an adjunct professor at 
Mount Royal University in Calgary. 


AN ES 


Mary Kate Kelly sketches the front of Stela 51 after 
excavation (taken during the spring 2022 field season) 


In the opening lecture on Friday, November 4, Mary 
Kate Kelly will discuss the use of digital imaging and 
3D modeling to document monuments at the site of 
El Perú-Waka', Guatemala. During the Saturday and 
Sunday Hieroglyphic Workshop, Mary Kate will 
be joined by fellow archaeologist Luke Auld-Thomas 
as they introduce beginners to the foundations of 
Maya hieroglyphic writing and help all participants 
build the skills necessary to read monuments. 
In Person: Hamline University, location TBD, 
1536 Hewitt Ave, St. Paul, MN 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Hieroglyphic Workshop with Mary Kate Kelly 


November 10 ۰ 6:30 PM PST 
San Diego Archaeological Society 
Living Room Lecture 
“Ancient Maya Archaeology of the Mountain 
Pine Ridge Forest Reserve, Belize” 
with Jon Spenard 


The Mountain Pine Ridge Forest Reserve in 


central Belize is a unique landscape in the Maya 
lowlands. It is largely defined by a series of granitic 
upwellings that were the source of many important 
economic resources. In this talk, Spenard presents 

on the recently documented ancient Maya site of 
Nohoch Batsé and the nearby Buffalo Hill quarries, 


a multi-component granitic rock quarry and 
ground stone tool manufactory. 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Jon Spenard’s Archaeology of Belize 
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Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for November 


November 12 ° 1:30 PM EST 


The Pre-Columbian Society at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology 
“The Pigments and Poison — What Can 
Flasks Tell Us About the Classic Maya” 
with Jenn Loughmiller Cardinal, 
of the State University of New York at Albany 
Maya flasks are small containers that easily fit in 
one’s hand. They have been known by many names 
over the years — poison bottles, pigment bottles, 
medicine bottles, pilgrim’s flasks, veneneras, or snuff 
bottles — but we are only now starting to understand 
their true range of uses. This presentation will cover 
aspects of the current state residue analyses, 
production and use of these flasks, and their 
artistic features and text by exploring an 
intriguing collection of such vessels. 
Jenn Loughmiller Cardinal's research there focuses 
on developing rapid and non-destructive organic 
analyses using Raman spectroscopy. 
Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 


The Pigments and Poison 


November 17 ° 7-8:30 PM MST 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
“Third Thursday Food for Thought” 
“Navajo Pueblito Sites in Dinétah: 
Origins and Variability” 
with archaeologist Ronald H. Towner, Ph.D. 


Three Corn Ruin, 
one of the largest 
pueblitos in Dinétah, 
photo courtesy of 
Ronald H. Towner. 


hea 
Pueblitos, as the name implies, are small masonry 
structures. In the ancestral Navajo homeland of Dinétah in 
northwestern New Mexico, more than 250 such structures 
and associated hogans have been documented. Once 
thought to be the result of a massive immigration of Pueblo 
people fleeing the Spaniards, research in the past 2+ 
decades demonstrates significant variation in these sites 
over time. This presentation describes this variation and 
suggests important implications for understanding Navajo 
cultural development and land use in the 18th century. 
Ronald H. Towner, an Associate Professor at the Laboratory 
of Tree-Ring Research and School of Anthropology at the 
University of Arizona, did his dissertation on Navajo pueblitos 
and has more than 35 years experience in western US 
archaeology in contract, academic, and volunteer settings. 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 


Navajp Pueblito Site in Dinétah 


November 12 ° In-Person Event 
8 AM-1 PM MST ° Free 


Friends of Ironwood Forest 
“Cocoraque Butte 
Archaeological District Hike” 
with archaeologist Al Dart 


Some petroglyphs on 
different-colored boulders ۱ 
at Cocoraque Butte in ار‎ Say 
the Ironwood Forest National HUU Ep 

Monument (Allen Dart photo) . Go 
Free petroglyph site tour starting at N. Sandario Rd. 

& W. Mile Wide Rd. intersection, west of Tucson 


Cocoraque Butte is a Tucson-area site offering abundant 


€ 


H 


rock art and other archaeological objects of scientific interest 


within the Ironwood Forest National Monument. At least 150 
sites from the precontact Hohokam era (ca. 650-1450 CE) 
are recorded in the area. Expect unusual petroglyphs that 

you may not have seen before and bring your camera 
and/or binoculars. You must be in good physical 
condition to go on the hike. 


Registration here: Cocoraqgue Butte Guided Hike 


Wednesday, November 16 ° 8 PM EST 
Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 
“On the Path of the Kaanu'l Dynasty 
in Northeastern Peten: Recent Investigations 
at Chochkitam” 
with Francisco Estrada-Belli, Tulane University 


Stucco frieze, Structure 105, Chochkitam. 3D model by Alexandre 
Tokovinine. From the Visual Documentation Lab at the University 
of Alabama. Courtesy of the Holmul Archeological Project. 


Since the discovery of Dzibanché’s hieroglyphic 
stairway and its publication in 2004, it has also been 
evident that the great Kaanu'l hegemony started out 
at the city of Dzibanché, in southern Quintana Roo 

reaching a first important turning point with the defeat 
of Tikal in 562. Recent work at Chochkitam, in 
northeastern Peten, uncovered royal texts and tombs 
with titles identifying a previously unknown dynasty and 
Early Classic references to the Kaanu'l supporting the 
initial hypothesis regarding the possible Kaanu'l 
progression along the eastern Peten front during the 
early part of the sixth century, as well a the true identity 
of the architect of the victory over Tikal. Be there! . 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 


On the Path of the Kaanu'l Dynasty 


$ Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for November 


November 21 ° 7-8:30 PM MST 
Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society (AAHS) 
“Arizona’s and New Mexico’s Hidden Scholars: 
Husband and Wife Archaeological Teams” 


In 1983 Dr. Nancy Parezo began a research project to 
document and honor the over 1600 women who worked 
in the American Southwest between 1870 and 1940 and 
published articles about what they learned. We knew much 
about the most famous of the over 3,500 men who likewise 
worked in the region, especially Franz Boas, John Wesley 
Powell, and Emil Haury, whose contributions had been 
analyzed and celebrated in histories of anthropology. But 
what about women like Lucy Wilson, Natalie Curtis Burlin, 
Matilda Coxe Stevenson, or Marion Mindeleff? Over the last 
30 years a group of dedicated scholars have tried to rectify 
these omissions by uncovering who worked in the American 
Southwest and producing summaries of work, biographies, 
analyses of their intellectual contributions and data collection 
activities, exhibits, and popular articles. We have even had 
women declared state treasures. This presentation will focus 
on recent work by Dr. Parezo and colleagues Don and Kay 
Fowler on early husband and wife archaeological teams who 
worked in Arizona and New Mexico, and how their efforts 
have gone unrecognized but helped pave the way 
for future generations to have successful careers. 


To register for this online event, got to:: 
Arizona's and New Mexico's Hidden Scholars 


Wednesday, November 30 ° 8 PM EST 
Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 
“Bringing the Ancient Maya Back to Life 
in Classrooms Around the World” 
with Jon and Pamela eke! 


Jon and Pamela (J&P) Voelkel are the author- 
illustrators of the Jaguar Stones series; Pamela does 
most of the writing and Jon does most of the illustrating. 
Their books tell the story of a city boy and a jungle girl — 
a mirror image of Jon’s wild childhood in Latin America 
and Pamela’s altogether tamer upbringing in an English 
seaside town. The Voelkels met in London, where they 
both worked at the same advertising agency, and now 
live in Vermont. To research the Jaguar Stones, they 
and their three adventure-loving children have explored 
over forty Maya sites in Belize, Guatemala, and 
Mexico; canoed down underground rivers; tracked 
howler monkeys in the jungle; and studied Maya as- 
tronomy with NASA. 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 
Bringing the Ancient Maya Back to Life 


November 18 ° 9:30 AM—5 PM MST 


7th Annual Rocky Mountain Pre-Columbian 
Association Research Colloquium 


“Current Research in the Ancient Americas” 
In-person event 


The Rocky Mountain Pre-Columbian Association 
is pleased to announce its 7th annual colloquium 
at the Denver Museum of Nature & Science in 
Denver, Colorado. The event brings together an 
interdisciplinary gathering of scholars to address the 
direction of their current research projects in short, 
informal presentations followed by discussion. 
The conference is free and open for all to attend. 


For questions and further information contact: 


Michele.Koons@dmns.org 


November 21 ۰ 8 PM EST ۰7 PM CST 
Special Aztlander Livesteaming Event 


“Classic Maya Enema Ritual Iconography” 
with Dr. Nicholas Pemut FLAAR eee 


ا 


Nicholas Hellmuth with research assistant Senaida 
Ba holding examples of gourd enema syringes 


Early Classic and Late Classic polychrome Maya 
ceramics show enema rituals and the associated 
bibs, syringes, and enema jugs. For jugs, we'll show 
the giant multi-gallon ceramic containers of the liquid 
and also the smaller jugs of identical shape that 
hold only a quart or liter. The smaller jugs are more 
confusing since they are present in parades and 
self-sacrifice scenes that may have no relation with 
enemas. The enema scenes include self-injection 
(by the individual man) or injection by females to 
men. Men clothed as jaguars are frequently in 
enema rituals. The discussion will document the 
history of discovery of enema rituals first published 
by Peter Furst and Michael Coe in 1977. Within three 
months, Hellmuth made even more discoveries. 
He has continued his research since then to the 
present. The studies of Peter De Smet on which 
plant chemicals were used in an enema by the 
ancient Maya will also be discussed. 


Access this active hyperlink to join the event: 
Classic Maya Enema Ritual Iconography 


December 1,6 pm EST ۶ 5 pm CST Dumbarton Oaks Public Lecture 
“Rulers from the West: Teotihuacan in Maya History and Politics” 
by Dr. David Stuart, PhD, The University of Texas at Austin, Art and Art History, Faculty Member 
Registration is here, either virtual or in person: Teotihuacan in Maya History and Politics 


David Stuart discusses recent advances in 
understanding the complex relationship between 
the Classic period center of Teotihuacan in Central 
Mexico and the Maya region through image and text. 


Dr. David Stuart’s research focuses on the archaeology, 
art and epigraphy of Mesoamerica, especially ancient 
Maya civilization. He is the Schele Professor of 
Mesoamerican Art and Writing in the Department of Art 
and Art History at the University of Texas at Austin. 
Stuart received his Ph.D in Anthropology from Vanderbilt 
University in 1995, and was Senior Lecturer in 

Harvard University’s Department of Anthropology from 1993 to 2004. 


Stuart’s early work in Maya decipherment led to a MacArthur Fellowship from 
1984-89. In 2011 he was awarded a fellowship by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation. Stuart’s early research and contributions to Maya studies were featured 
in the award-winning documentary “Cracking the Maya Code” (NightFire Films, 2008). 


Stuart regularly conducts field research at archaeological sites in Mexico, Guatemala 
and Honduras, focusing on the documentation and decipherment of Maya art and 

hieroglyphic inscriptions. His recent research centers on the art and epigraphy j 

at Copan (Honduras), Palenque (Mexico), La Corona, Xultun and San Bartolo Goatemala) He is currently 
working on an overview of Maya-Teotihuacan relations from a historical perspective. In addition to his role on 

the faculty at UT, Stuart oversees the Mesoamerica Center, which fosters multi-disciplinary studies on ancient 
American art and culture. He is also Director of Casa Herrera, UT’s research center in Antigua, Guatemala, 

devoted to the archaeology Mesoamerica and to fostering interaction among international scholars and students. 


The Maya World Illustrated 
with artist Steve Radzi 


UAXACTUN - Temple A-18 (300 BCE - 

900 CE). The site is located 12 miles north 
of Tikal and was occupied from the Formative 
through the Classic periods of Maya culture. 
Astronomical complexes were first identified 
at Uaxactun, and are identified throughout 
Mesoamerica as “E Groups”. Sylvanus Morley 
coined the site’s name Waxac (eight) Tun 
(stone) in 1916. Temple A-18 is one of the 
highest structures at the site, resting ona 
steep rectangular platform that is located 

in the northeast corner of the acropolis 

and faces south across the east plaza. 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for many years. In 1995, his original black & white illustrations 
were exhibited at the IMS Conference at the Miami Museum of Science. In recent times, Steve has colored 
them, bringing them to life. These illustrations have not been published before. We shall feature his work in 
this and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit Steve’s site for more of his work. www.mayavision.com 


(55) Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


School for Advanced Research 


“Footprints at White Sands: 
Discovery, Dating, and Significance” 


with Matthew Bennet, 
David Bustos, and 
Vance Holiday. 
Prehistoric human 
footprints at White Sands 
National Park are now 
dated to 26,000—19,000 years ago. This 
discovery challenges long-held views about the 
earliest human occupation of North America. 


SAR 


CREATIVE THOUGHT FORUM 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Footprints at White Sands 


Archaeology Southwest Zoom Recording 
“Diné Archaeology on Chacra Mesa” 


Diné Archaeology on 
Chacra Mesa 


Presented by DAVINA TWO BEARS & RUTH VAN DYKE 


The 
SMITH 


ee Living Trust 


Davina Two Bears and Ruth Van Dyke discuss a 
collaborative project in which they re-visited 
and re-documented historic Diné (Navajo) sites 
on Chacra Mesa in Chaco Culture National 
Historical Park. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Diné Archaeology on Chacra Mesa 


Monday, November 21 ۰ 8 PM EST ۰7 PM CT 
Our November zoom event will feature Nicholas Hellmuth with a program titled: 


“Classic Maya Enema Ritual Iconography” 


2022 IG Nobel Prize winner (enemas). Director of FLAAR Mesoamerica. Ph.D. from the University of Graz. 


Monday, December 12 ۰ 8 PM EST ۰ 7 PM CT 


Our December zoom event will feature Car! D. Calloway with a program titled: 
“The Palenque Cross and Maya Numerology” 


Adjunct Professor, Ausitn Community College, Department of Art History. 


Monday, January 9۰ 8 PM EST ۰ 7 PM CT 
Our January, 2023 zoom event will feature Ximena Catepillan with a program titled: 
“Maya Numbers and Computations” 


Professor Emerita, Mathematics Department, College of Science & Technology, Millersville University. 


Friday, March 17 ۰ 8 PM EST ۰7 PM CT 
Our March, 2023 zoom event will feature Christine Eber with a program titled: 


“Mesoamerican Weavers: 
Envy in times of struggle and hope. 
Challenges of working collectively in Chiapas, Mexico” 
Ph.D from the State University of New York at Buffalo; Professor Emerita, Department of Anthropology, 
New Mexico State University; Director of Weaving for Justice. 


Check out the 5th through 9th pages in this November Aztlander PDF for an article 
by Christine Eber titled: Weaving for Justice. 


important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


ArchaeoEd Podcast 


“The 260-Day Sacred Calendar” 


with Ed Barnhart 


The 260 day calendar of Mesoamerica is its 
oldest and most enduring measurement of time. 
In this episode I'll explain how it works, what 
it means to modern Maya people, and how 
the Dresden Codex contains important links 
between the past and present uses of the 


sacred Tzolk'in calendar. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the Podcast: 


The 260-Day Calendar 
Submitted by Mitzi Linn. 


IMS October Fourth Wednesday Recording: 
“Living Under the Canopy: Lowland Maya 


Urban Studies in the Age of Lidar” 
with Dr. Damien B. Marken, 
Commonwealth University of Pennsylvania 


Sarr 


Dr. Marken excavating a 
cached ceramic vessel 
from the El Peru-Waka' 

hinterland settlement 

719-1, Tres Hermanas 
District. Photo by 

D. Menéndez, 2019. 


Archaeologists of the Proyecto Arqueológico Waka’ 


(PAW) have spent the last twenty years investigating the 


ancient Maya city of El Perú-Waka', Peten, Guatemala, 
mapping its structures, studying its water management 
systems, and excavating its buildings, large and small. 


Damien B. Marken is Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Anthropology, Criminal Justice, and 
Sociology at Commonwealth University of Pennsylvania 
In 2011, he received his PhD in anthropology from 
Southern Methodist University. A National Geographic 
Society grantee and Explorers Club Fellow, 
he has actively participated in field studies across 
the Maya lowlands. 

Access this hyperlink to view the recording: 
Living Under the Canopy 


ا 
Boundary End Archaeology Research Center‏ 


“San Bartolo Murals Lecture” 
with Dr. Heather Hurst, Skidmore College 


Assembling the World's 
Most Difficult Puzzle: The 
Broken Maya Murals of 
San Bartolo, Guatemala 


www. xultun.org AY 
ad 


The outstanding origin mythology depicted 
in the San Bartolo murals was a remarkable 
discovery from a previously unknown Late 
Preclassic period Maya site. This presentation 
will share our methodologies for reassembly and 
recent results in solving this challenging puzzle. 
Imagine 7,000 fragments of stucco over 2000 
years old, painted bright colors. Pieced together, 
they form a stunning panorama of scenes 
depicting the Maya maize god, blood-letting 
sacrifices, turtle caves and a principal bird deity. 
“Seeing this today brings back the thrill of 
discovery,” said Hurst . 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
San Bartolo Murals 


IMS October Third Wednesday Recording: 
“Preserving Underwater Maya Finds 
Using 3D Technology” 
with Heather McKillop, Louisiana State University 


Heather McKillop is the Thomas and Lillian Landrum 
Alumni Professor in the LSU Department of Geography 
& Anthropology and founder-director of the LSU DIVA 
Lab, which stands for Digital Imaging and Visualization 
in Archaeology. She is best known for her research into 
ancient Maya coastal trade routes and for her related 
discoveries of a roughly 1,200-year-old wooden canoe 
underwater in a mangrove peat bog below 
the sea floor in Belize. 

Access this hyperlink to view the recording: 


Preserving Underwater Maya Finds 
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ice Recent livestreaming Events You May Have Missed 
k Aztlander Program on YouTube Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society 
“Newly Discoverd Masterpieces: “Chacoan Perishable Technologies 
Ancinet Maya Figurine Molds” in Regional Perspective” 


with Mark Van Stone with Edward A. Jolie 


Chacoan Perishable 
Technologies in 
Regional Perspective 


_ Newly Discovered Šg 
| Masterpieces: 


“Guided by previous research suggesting the 


“The vast majority of Maya art we admire — jade, existence of sociocultural or biological diversity, 
stelae, inscriptions, painted vases, books, mantles, | examined large numbers of baskets, mats, and 
palaces — was exclusively the province of elites. sandals seeking to distinguish patterned stylistic 
But mass-produced figurines were enjoyed by the variability in woven artifact manufacture with 
hoi polloi, the proletariat. Their humanity touches implications for understanding sociocultural 
us, and connects more directly than most of other diversity within and across the Chaco system. 
Mesoamerican artforms. My Maya molds project This presentation focuses on the distribution of 
began as a simple descriptive catalog but expanded traditions of ritual basketry at Chaco Canyon and 
into a 440-page investigation into the surprising beyond to suggests linkages between the social 
role figurines played in Maya society” If you entities that maintained them, first at Pueblo 
weren't there for the live program, check this out! Bonito and, later, at outlying communities. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Ancient Maya Figurine Molds Chacoan Perishable Technologies 
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SS livestreaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 


Ancient Americas Mark Van Stone 
Amerind Foundation Peabody Museum Lectures 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
Arizona State Museum The Archaeology Channel 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 


to donate or to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


